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. It is not given to me to bless. It is for 

the Divine Mother to, do so. All blessings, 
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come from Her., Let thy prayers be offered, 
up to Her, of Bliss everlasting. 
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It is - not, given to me to say of a person,* 
“ Let him be healed.” Of my Divine Mother 
I never asked ,, such, power. ,.My ; ; 
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xmtcfcm people, who live in a city full of 
Wimemories and of old rums which tell of 

sketching back intq centuries of 

invMX .-<• • *- ! . • : 
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We next proceeded to the Forum, a place 

once adorned with most imposing buildings. 

It is now covered with numerous relics of 

1 - • . ■ . 

its former majesty. Here too, much has 

« * 1 

been done towards clearing the ancient 

Forum from the rubbish under which it has 

, ► # 

so long lain buried, . and during the excava- 
tions many things have been brought to f 
light. Swamiji closely examined Trajan’s 
pillar, the most beautiful column in Rome. 
It stands 117 ft. in height and the bas-reliefs 

I 4 1 

with which it is ornamented, represent the 
exploits of Trajan, and contain over 2,000 
human figures. The triumphal Arch of Titus, 

which was erected in 81 A. D. "to commemo- 

. • • • . . » ‘ • \ 

rate the conquest of Jerusalem is yet.. in 

• • 4 • * 4 * * * 

good preservation^ Swamiji was very quiet; 
at first, but the . more, one watched hirm the 
more Convinced one became of the interest 

• • « • • r • • • » ♦ • • • % * # ’ • “ > * • • 1 • 9 •• +• * # * * ' 1 i * • 

that lay behind the outward calm. He 

>r y - • V 4 -’ ’* ■■ •• - 1 ' • 

was thinking of the . Rome of long ago that 
had mighty aspirations and . embodied them 
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in architectural. efforts which were marvels 
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ost^magnificent .to place, he began presently , to. speak, ming* 

ling with his .observations on history and 

• architecture a - hundred .details that threw 

HO 1 ?r< ?•. •*. <•.. • 

ancient , monuments, 

^anqgprs ^talk went flowing on as he traced, 
tR^wrt«fflMj;0^the l Imperial idea under the 
Rpma n.EmpIre in tne heyday , of, its power. 
Whea^t nc Fworld , seemed to lie at its . feet. 

I fig Lr&c ^ . fall ; . and how its 
decline c ommenced .after the death of 
2 ®&js^i^nJno people and their rulers 

the Temple of 









ling with his .observations on history and 
architecture a . hundred .details that threw 
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„„ iri , 7, s#^feh : ^ft»ta. was a -Roman divinity, 

mm s^i thfegog^s Jof ;tbe ‘ hearth, and . she was 
t®®****”- fire which was 

always^, kept;- burning in • it by : the Vestal 
ris Aof fa^ house virgins, her priestesses. * 

r; .ic - v i*ner : public, paths in Rome were, very 
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numerous. Those .belonging to the time of 
the Empire were spacious and grand struc- 
tures, comprising not only places for bathing, 

but also places for sports aiid athletic , games, 

* 

halls^ libraries, -porticoes, etc. ’ Some ex- 
tensive remains of the baths of Titus and 
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fine architecture, ‘render 
of observation aSiSn g the ]{ti 
relics in Rome/The 
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Caracalla may still be seen, and these we 

r * • . 

wandered among. 






Spectacular as all Rome is, there is nothing; 
more striking in its ruined greatness than 
the Colosseum, the finest amphitheatre which 
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Roman magnificence ever erected. It is said. 



to have been built in one year by the com- 
pelling labour of 12,000 Jews and Christians.* 
The building could accommodate 110,000. 
spectators, of whom 90,000 were seated.- 

0 . 

Now these wonderful ruins are crumbling* 

. •.-, 'Mrrt ° 

away: every trace of ornamentation is. gone/ 
and the: work of disintegration; goQ&'on. Only 

s ,• • •# • ^ j • 9 • A • \ 

a portion of the upper range is standing, but 

the lower part is comparktr^ely entire. 

One could not but recall the time when 
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their own within these walls : when numbers 
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hi;'Caked arid sweets which we subsequently 

Sn5i®ere not. very delectable. 
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T fiac't life rch es are full of objects worth 

without saying, and everyone 
fcfeSltf es ?ibr ? f scul 6 1 u r e will not miss the 
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l®^dsfe J 'in the church ofS. Pietro in 
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a magnificent idealisation of 
'•f* iSS8^?a^^fe8e^y' oF : the 'grandest works of 

h^elol* Interesting too is the church 
I ) fa^(t hej'jja t r o n - sa i n t of music) in 

re lies; adjoining, 
*§f^^£-irt3iiis^ry .where -St. Francis of Assisi 
Iw^J^a^^hi^pdrtrait and a fragment "of his 
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[,,, occasions we detached our 
n ^alaces^ ruins and galleries, 
ettlnfecl to ‘become a weariness, 
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^i^miiejCity, and the 'dome of 

cu.ou s ' object in the 
^f.On ptie afternoon, the. sunset was 
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exquisite, full of suggest fon and' mystery; 
while the last rays of beauty lingered like a 
heavenly memory of the day that is done. 

In the season when the drives of the Pincfcm. 

* f . 

are thronged with ‘ carriages and its walks- 
with pedestrians,, it presents a very animated’ 
appearance, and justifies its claim to be re- 

% i 

garded as a delightful promenade. As we - 
passed to and fro we caught glimpses of ’ 
the beautiful Queen of Italy, in her carriage’ 
with the red liveries. But the Villa Borghese^ 
nearly three miles in extent, is really the public- 
park of Rome, and is- the favourite resort of all ? . 

* 

classes. As we entered the Corso through the 
gateway of the Porta del Popolo,the incoming 
and outgoing carriages and persons surged- 
and jostled. The Corso is one of the maitv 
thoroughfares, and so called from the horse-, 
races which toolc place in it dturiug the. 
Carnival. 
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end of all his struggles. Therefore all philos- 
ophy is relative and when it reaches the 
threshold of that ultimate reality it stands 
st-ill and does not go any further, the process 
of reasoning through sense-perceptions for 
guessing at the Truth having ended in the 
'direct and full realisation of it, by a peep 
beyond the vei 4 -of all relativity. The closing 
of the sense organs on reaching this limit, 
has been beautifully recorded in one of the 
Upanishads.: “He (man) having desired im- 
mortality, his organs (e. g. eyes, etc.,) get closed.’ 1 
But what remains when the sense organs are 
tbus closed? The scriptures say there comes 
to the assistance of the devotee, to carry him 
<xut of all limitation, the innate self-realising 
power of the soul, that can only be experienced 
by the negation of everything relative. That 
unconditional condition or state of conscious- 
ness in man is what we would like to call by 
the term ‘Absolute Religion,’ and that is 

what the Vedantist calls Jnanam . 

• * • 

Surely then, among the records of this 
holy but stern pilgrimage towards the Infinite 
Truth, which has hitherto been made by man, 
our Indian philosophies stand pre-eminent. 
No other philosophy of any race has recorded 
“ the unftiftment of the Infinity ” in man so 
fully as have those of the sages of India. 
This idea of the absolute oneness of the Soul 
in man and the Over-Soul, can be seen through 
the entire fabric of the philosophical structure 
of Bharatvarsha, and is imbedded in the very 
heart of her religious systems. Whether we 
look to the Mimamsas or the Samkhya or the 
Hy&ya. or even to Buddhism and Jainism, 
we see this principle of supreme unity of the 
Self or Soul welling up from every corner of 
them. For instance, when we go to Kapila 
and hear him describing the absolutely free 
state of the Purusha as Kaivalyam (aloneness) 
in the Sutra or aphorism — 

srsiH^T I 6. 43. “ For him 

who becomes free, the Prakriti cannot produce 
the creation again. As in the world, men stop 



after performing their duties, so Prakriti drops 
away after making Purusha free.” Again in 
tiie aphorism 3. 69,* — -where the disappear- 
ance of the Prakriti from such a Purusha has 
been compared to that of a bashful lady, — > 
do we not see Ipso facto that this absolute or 

Kevala state of man is the end *nd aim of 

% 

philosophy? To the free Purusha, then, the 

world ■ is not, all its diversities are not, and 

* • 

in short, the whole of Prakriti, of the external 
and the internal universe, is not. Similarly 
when we go to Gautama or Kandda preach- 
ing the Nihsreyasa or Apavarga of man, we 
hear the same story of an absolute state from 
which ignorance can »more drag the Atman 
or soul of man down into the mire of relativity 
and forge shackles of want and mise|y 
around it. The same again we hear from 

. 4 

Sakya Muhi or the Bod hi Sattva when he 
speaks about the Nirvana (lit. the cessation 

of all vibration, or the unvibrated condition) 

• • * " % ... 

or the Slnmya (negative) state of man as in 
the follovtffug verse — 

t? 3 ?, ’t? 3 t ttfrfcra: i 

ir 

(Madhyamika, Ch. 18.) 

" See that Nothingness within, see that No- 
thingness without ,• he too does not exist 
who thinks upon that Nothingness,” The 
same thought appears again in the following — ■ 

“ % ST Sffa % ” 

(PrajnApdramita Ch. 1 8), 

“O Sublmti, those who attain to Nothing- 
ness, go beyond- all decay too ” We under- 
stand Buddha’s Nirvana more fully when we- 
read in the Udana — • 

“ There is, O BhUcklius, a state where there 
is neither earth, nor water, nor heat, nor 
air ; neither infinity of space, nor infinity of 

3. 69. 

“ Finding that the imperfections in herself have 

* 

become known to the- Purusha, she never appears: 
again before him— like aTashful lady. 
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consciousness ; nor nothingness ; nor percep- 
tion, nor non-perception ; neither this world 
nor that world, nor the sun nor the moon,” 

“That I termed, O Bhikkhus, neither 
coming, nor going, nor standing ; neither 
death nor birth. It is without stability, with- 
out processron, without a basis ; That is the 
end of sorrow.”* 

Much the same idea is to be found in the 
teachings of the Arhatas. 

Thus we see that the same absolute con- 
dition though vested with so many different 
verbal garments, and viewed from so many 
different standpoints, Stands out clearly in 
all these teachings. They form as it were the' 
burden of the same song sung by the Rislu’s 
of the Upanishads— 

1 “In the beginning, my 
dear one, there was this Sat only, which is 
One without a second.” 

Going far away beyond where the Upani- 
shads shed their benign lustre we reach that 

O ^ ’• ' * - ~ » ~ • • 

glorious age of India- — the Samhita period — 
illuminated with the primordial halo of Vedic 
knowledge. The Samhitas, in fact, form the 
most wonderful historiette of the thought-life 
of man as has hitherto been found recorded. 
Retaining in a conspicuous manner the marks 

of a distant prehistoric age they present to us 

: 

all the steps through which man’s religious 
thoughts and feelings laboriously struggled — 
from the crude confusion of ideas of the 
primitive stages to the noblest and most 
elevated expressions of the absolute condi- 
tion in the period of the Upanishads. 

Rising at first as a crude form of poly- 
theism, the natural creed of the primitive man, 
apd passing through all the evolutionary 
stages of theocratic beliefs, the Vedic religion 
reached, — even in that early chapter of human 
history, which the age of the Samhitas re- 
present,— -to its great point of culmination in 

* Quoted from D. M. Strong’s translation of the 
fydana, P. 112. 



the highly abstract philosophy of monism. 
In fact the Vedic religion stood as the 
perennial fountain-head of all the mighty 
philosophic thought-currents that issued out 
of the minds of the Hindus in all later times, 
and remains so up to the present day. 

Starting with the belief that all the 
mightier aspects of nature are imbued with 
supernal agencies, the Aryans of yore pro- 
ceeded to acquire a better and higher knowl- 
edge of them. The poets and thinkers of 
the Vedic times began to perceive in the 
diurnal sun-rise and sun-set the mystery of 
ail mysteries. The Us/ul (dawn) seemed to 
bring to them glimpses of that unknown land 
from whose impenetrable mystery life ever 
newly flashed forth — 

ccrrppfr TTHTcf: i 

star Tqf+r. Tj+fanr fa orgira: n 

“ She is driving ; this glorious Usha is coming 
to men with her thousand rays from far 
beyond, even from far above the rising place 
of the sun.” (Rik. I. 48. 7). The dawn daily 
opened to the sun her golden gates, and 
whilst the gates thus stood ajar, the eyes and 
hearts of the Sages yearned and struggled to 
peer beyond the limits of the visible world — 

^*fr hi 3;ran!pir for* I 

“ O Usha, thou hast opened to-day with thy 

% 

rays the gates of heaven.” (Rik. I. 48. 15). 

After the day’s warmth, the sun-set daily 
brought down the dark veil of nocturnal 
gloom upon the universe. The world rested 
enveloped as in a shroud of mystery, and all 
expressions of life were lulled into a tempo- 
rary death 1 But lo \ again and again came 
dawn and with it the world full of warmth 
and life ! And this recurrence of day and night 
shadowed, later on, to the illumined minds of 
the Vedic sages the involution and evolution of 
the universe. Thus the thought of something 
unending, undying, gradually awakened in 
the human heart, and gave rise to, philosophic 

inquisitiveness (nT^T^T) of tilings in his 
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mind. And. .now commenced the cl arffi cation 
of facts and theories, and a calmer and- deeper 
survey of the universe occupied the thought- 
ful rhthd. Out of the former innumerable 

9 • • 

deities, a small group of greater divinities 
began to come , forward with prominent 
juminosity. Nay, the Arya mind did not 
rest there, but proceeded further and further. 

They came by degrees now to perceive a 

« ‘ 

harmony, and unity of purpose in all the 
phenomena of nature. " They came to see the 
same one Fire which daily and hourly burned 
on. their sacrificial altars, appear in the. sky 
in the shape of the sun and the moon, and 

manifest itself on earth in various forms 

* . .... » . -• - * - * 

of heat, glow, and energy . — u He is the sun, 












“• T h ey c a f f h 
Agni ; 

Garutmdh: ' TlSat whicii exists is, Une ; sage: 
call tt variously-^. as -Agni. Yama,\ and •MAtar . 
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nsvdii.” (Rik; IP164. 
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he gives rain ; he is the heat, he causes the 
harvest to grow ; he i* the animal ■ heat, 
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living in the body.” Thfc-fact of the day and 
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night alternating x each other. without over-, 

; ; ' l , . . » . * • * * . • 1 * 1 • 

lapping., .their respective functions, and<tlms> 
running in concourse seemingly; for tall eternity 
became - an added factor . to con vtnce>thein%f 
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there • appeared n to reign an*, u 
purpose and 1 harmony between the eaftllV a fid 
the sky, the‘past and 1 (He:; present;' : 
man, indeed ^through the-- entire .phenomenal 
world, Ti^Wdred ' ; 
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• 7 . ... <4 v,i 3 ;feit •: Ottifr De Ya : has . His eyes, His face, 

everywhere; He creates 
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nature? They began’ to scrutinize it; they 
strove to go to its material cause : 



liYc 

nrt' 



11 What is U^atTorqst, what is that tree, out 
of which the earth and the heavens are made ; " 



fne\ wuo v 
lector, and^A 



and 



jn^ie||umVerse ; Who though one, assumes 
t h e r n at& es al 1 ^ &e Devas ;— He is enquired 

-'of all’ tiie other worlds 

ide^dS&^CR ik^io. 82' 3). 

{the* fact into the minds of 
olduseers that- He is the efficient cause of 
SntverseJ^he First Principle. Now came the 
stiotiihow should He be known, through 



.the old days and dawns have gone, but "they 
remain connected with each other, never 
growing old and never dying. The earth and 



i-fe'vrw: 
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fell 



Now came the 



growing old and never dying. The earth and 
the heavens are not the final existence, be- 

« 9 

yond them even there is a separate One\ 
He creates and supports the earth and the 
heavens. He is the lord of food. He created 
His sacred body when the horses of the suit 
did not begin to carry Him.” (Rik, 10.3 1.7, 8). 

(To be continued.) 
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visit to iSwamljl,, I met 




1 nmo ? expressed ; a wish , , to 






origin of matter from mind, and then wertf 
on lo show what Prdnfydma is. All three of us 
had carefully read beforehand his book called 
“ Raja Yoga." But from, what we heard from tfm 
that day about Prindydma, it seemed tome thaf very 
little of the knowledge, that was in him had been 
recorded in that book.' I understood also th^t 
what he said was not mere book-learning, for who- 
couldx explain s so lucidly and elaborately a!! the 
indicate problems of religion^ even with the help 
of science; without himsblf reallslhg the Truth ? 

. - “ ,8 t co , n ^ rsa ! ,0 . n on .Pr^yjfma went on' from 
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W«/° Clock till half past seven in the 
When tlie meetino- diRcrik^/l n«rf 



,»^»- w .Wfcen :Ae. meeting dissolved, and we 

“r. companions asked • me, how 
ana^a^lftem^ S5^{jl?conId;have , ‘ known the questions that 

hearts, and whether I had commimi- 
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? v ; ■ ihe ‘ Iate / Pri >’ a .Nath Mukerjee, 

. - ^here -were nresent. Swnmi 
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.Wfefe Swuhi Yogananda, Mr. G. C. Gbose, 

or two other friends. I said 




3 ; v . “ we», : swam.ji, the two gentlemen who came to 

: 0i ;l . he \ ‘ :? ee ; ^ u ■ th * olh " da r. Ranted to ask you some 

ourse - of - n |s i conversa- ’ questions about Prdndydm^wliich ha’d been raised 
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^ First of * n . fhelr minids by reading your- book- on R£ja 
science the Yoga, sometime before you returned to this 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH- the swami vivekananda 






country, and they had then told me of them. But 
that day, before they asked you anything about 
them you yourself raised those doubts that had 
occurred to them, and solved them ! They were 
very muc ^surprised, and inquired of me if I had 
let you know of their doubts beforehand.” Swamiji 
replied : “ Similar occurrences having come to 
pass many times in the West, people often used to 
ask me, * How could you know the questions that 
were agitating my mind ? ’ The knowledge does 
not come to - me so often, but with Sri Rama- 
krishna it was almost always there,” 

Tn this connection Atul Babu asked him. — “You 
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painting we .cannOt ijmjk 

lies. Mofeoyer’ unless the eye ls, to>TMrgu) 
trained^ one can not ! appreciate ^tlil } 8u$j|^ 
and blend! ngs, ~tfie Irihe rgeniuS St > 

What real music j&e. h'afe/ 1 lieV|fera^^l 
Dhrupad, the Tfe^fhas /ficSen' ^ 
modulated according; to 'the^IsIatfic^ffioS^ 
you think that" slSghig the^kfforf 
Tappd r so n g8 ( in ■ \ nasal voiced anftjfll tilt 
lightning. , from! v ouea&ote *toi fanothe^^^fi 
starts, are the bestethlnga . in the^SnSffifg 
Not } so. ^Unless tjeacji; note^is jglyen^MWf 




In this connection Atul Babu asked him, — “You 
have said in ‘Raja Yoga/ that one can come to 
know all about his previous Births. Do you know 
them yourself ? ” 

Swamiji * — . Yes, I do. 

Atul Babu : — What do you know, have you 



NotjSO. f; 3unIe$8}£|Qj!i notq^isjglv 

every scale, all’thejcience iftjnuslc 



Atul Babu : — What do you know, have ;you 
any objection to say ? . _ • . ' 

Swamiii : — I can know them — I do know them 
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Swamiji I can know them— rl do knc 
but I prefer not to say anything in detail. 
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The ART AND SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 



Eastern and Western. • 



[ Sri Priya Nath Sitiha . ] 
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" ^g or a«! H : *° are ^ ™ a f " in 

^tne^art - of . Singing Dhrupad, ’ it is painful to hear 

• j rm>mo - jroj i.v'< t> -Jin, 

TSppdt,-- vBnt . in, .our music, the cadence; or a 
c '^id^^reirmated rise ana fall, of voice or . sound, is 
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this. trait first, anq, tried to adapt and introduce it 
iifitheiriTOUSic. ^ After, their doing this, the whole 

■' i ** z • xj . * • - »« • • * v«*-- v. • - ■ v » * A ■ * 

^^t^urog^vhaSj pow thoroughly mastered it. 
u>I.Q.r^i-l^h4rdj;*. their music seems to be pre- 
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: fcmiheittly^ib element appears to 

^Keiifabseri^fri ours.? 

*' i a‘^Oh,-c»0»^wreJba ve it also. In martial 
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rmony. is greatly need ed . We sadly lack 

*^enT&nit •‘•'does not show itself so much. 
Ifo ' ' well • - and steadily. But 

■B i^afkfimed ans cam e f thfey took posses- 

>**?■.*"*" 4 « ‘ , t 1 ♦ 

Dra^way- that the tree of music 

I**' ‘ jffjf >TTT* V ‘ ** »\ • • 

- ^i^K ,r (Westerners ) music 
jffT^^rjiaye the sentiment of 
E.heVorSm in their ; musk, " which 
^ r^m r ' aritftjfa e r ; musical 

/with d the - gourd ; hks beeb : no 

of 1 • ttfe Rdgs and Rdginis are 
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t^^^r^lj^^may ^ ’.be made' martial, 
^^^o^ fth^t h e instruments tuned 

‘ cfiS’be’Hohe 

ii d v hff ctaic bnn o: irmvt 

9Sfei«Y W'A-atv^>.'; r* -a » 

tatrot^asunw closed^as it was time 

i g w too l M gy M I tm*4ovU i tup i .^r»ay 1 

L ttejc ^npper^Swam m. ep qu i recT a s -to 
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« Mb -■<&• rtv. c;»^ be a-Brahman by caste, but in the f West, one should 
ferj u-nv / 1 T‘.o ;:^o be.known.as such.by his.Brafimanya qualities. As 
pr. » :Uib utinb w ->•'• c there are.. three Gunas — Sattya> Rajas and Tamas. — 

FOtfelTES Sh .° W a Hf l ° a . 

®r(?UNA*— Mh * n, 3 h r'& : or a Sud 1 ra - The 

f^r.T?? qualities of being .a. Brahman or a Kshatriya are 
«^^5tr^4J!j3 * i . •.; > dying out. from the country, but m* the .West they 

! "”V* have' "noiv attained ; tp Kshatriyahood,. from which 
. •' the next .step is Brahmanhood, and many there are 
who have, qualified themseives for that. 

^txtrer! i.rl . , •* . • % ... Q.-~^ Then you call • those Brdhmans, .who are 



’ • v 1 , * k 

I asked him, /‘Well, Sw'amij’i, how many disciple^ 
have you in the West ? ” 

Swamiji : — A good many. 

Q. — Two or three thousand ? 

Swanl^i : — More than that. 

.. B I 

ft 

Q.— Are they all initiated by you with 
Man trams ? 



Swamiji : 



Yes. 



Q. — Did you give them permission to utter 
Pranava (OM) ? . 

Swamiji : — Yes. 

. * * . * .* * 

Q. — •. How did you, Mahdraj ? They say that 

» * ^ 

the Sudras have no right to Pranava and none 
have except the Brahmans. Moreover, the Wester- 

0 • | I / 

ners are Mlechchhas, not even Sudras. 

Swamiji How do. you know, that those whom 
I have initiated are not Brdhmans ? ** •■ 






» * j • I 4 

Myself : — . Where .could you get Brahmans 

% p J . ^ * 9 

outside India, in the lands of the YaVanas and 
Mlechchhas? ' , 

• 0 

Swamiji : — My disciples are all Brahmans ! I 

quite admit the truth of. the words, that none 

^ ^ ^ 

except the Brdhmans has the right to Pranava. 
But the son of aBrdHman is not necessarily always 
a Brdhman ; though there-, is every possibility of 
his 1 being one, he } may^ not. becom^ so. Diet 
you not hear that the nephew of A ghore Chakra- 

• a V * **i \ 

varti of Baghbazar became a sweeper and actually 
uSe^/fo^do all ' the "menial services of his adopted 

WMW bf Orihman' ?! 
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biji 'while be wds 1 staying ; \ Sdttyic by. nature ? . 

6?e late^Balaram ^Basu.' x ... Swami j i : Quite so. 
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As there, are Sattva, 



Rajas and Tamas,— : ohe or other of these Gunas 
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more or less,— in every man, so ilic qualities which 
make a Br&hman, Kshatriya, Vaisltya or a Sudra 
are inherent in every man, more or less: But at 

M 

— ltnfc'^OTre~or "Ot hcr~o f “the sc qualities predominates 
in him in varying degrees and is .manifested 
. accordingly. Take a man in his different pursuits, 
for example : when " . he is engaged in serving' 

another for pay, he is in Sudraliood ; when lie is 

6 

btisy transacting Some piece of business for profit, 
on his own account, he Is a Vaishya ;• when he 
fights to light wrongs, then the qualities of a 
Kshatriya come out in him; and when he medi- 
tates on God or passes his time in conversation 
about Him, then he is a Birlliman. Naturally, it is 

to 

quite possible for one to be changed from one 

4 to 1 

caste into another. Otherwise, how did Visliva- 

' • e • * I • • 

mitra become a Brahman and Parashuram a 

% 

Kshatriya? 

Q.— ,.What you, say seems to be quite right, but 
why then do . not our Pandits and family-Gurus 
teach us the same thing? 

Swamiji: — * That is one of the . greaLevtls 6f 
our country. But let the milter go now. * 1 
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us from hunger t V The BrShmaniin 

“ Very .well', remind me; of, it t'o-mbrro\v\itoiui8ff. 

I have come to. hear that . my, disciple r>c?j*.na-so 
is having a-run-oHuc k, a n d TTT O i ^ o ve rr l - ha ye^plr 
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been to him for a long time/' This is .what youc 
Kula-Guru system/has come to, In^Be&m !«Frlest^. 
craft in the Wesrt s not s8' degeneV&C^ 
is on the whoie-'tfetler' thtJn^ouPsI 

iftl. . =0yrt ; h\l 
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Swamiji 
our country. 
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Swamiji here spoke highly of the Westerners’ 

spirit of practicality, and how, when ‘they takb Pup 
religion, this spirit also shows itsfelf/ ‘ ;r; - iw ‘ 






Myself 1 — * . True, Maharaj, I havep heard 4hjt 
their spiritual and psychic powers are verynqujikly 
developed when they; practise, religion* - Thejpther 
day Swami Saradananda showed, me, a, lette ^WQ}^ ^ 
by one of : his ■ 5 W e Stern ; disciples/ d e scrim 
spiritual "powers^ highly ^ - developedpi 
through the Sddhand* .practised 
months, . - 

Swamiji j— *- .-So y btjsee it* N ow yomtmders ^ro j 
whether there are Br&linfans I n^fhe West[blfrS^S^il 

have Brahmans' Here 
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country down^ tp i the f Vwge 1 of "rui n>>B wth© 
tyranny, and cons eq ti e l* f- w hat t heySi 
is vanishing away by agrees. The^Guru i: 
his disciple with "a ’ M anJlm / but tfiat TiSs^Bi 
be a trade with himi dhenj BowfwoSS 
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under injuries and affliction, and 
, ffimfal 1 y yfo rg fve its op pressors, 
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£!’: ;fz,- ( How ;a seed grows up into a tree, and 
wOawlne;mind.^cts upon the body, are mys- 
terieswnich we can not explain. 
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[It is well known that the Swami Vivekanancla's 
death (or resurrection, as some of us would prefer 
to call it!) took place on the 4th. 0fJ14.lv 1902. 
On the 4th. of July 1898, he was travelling, With 
some American disciples, in Kashmir, and as part 
of a domestic conspiracy for ihe celebration of the 
day-r-the anniversary of the American Declaration 
of Independence— he prepared die following poem, 
to be read aloud at the early breakfast. The poem 
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Behold, the dark clouds melt away, 

That gathered thick at night, and hung 
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So like a gloomy above the earth! 
Before thy magic tou6h, the world 
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The flowers raise their star-like crowns, 
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Dew-set, and wave inee welcome fair. 
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The lakes are opening wide in love; 
Their hundred thousand lotus-^yes, 
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To welcome thee, « with all their depth. 
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Bethink thee how the world; did wait, 

; : -f *' /And^arch for thee, through time and clime. 
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Mental Worship of Siva. 
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[ It is stated in the Tantras, “External worship is the lowest fo^nft ; count! ihgjb 
hymns are of the middle stage; mental worship is much higher j but th^nestan^ 
ship is the consciousness of upity, that M am He.’ ” But thev deyi^^^a ;t^p^ 
successive stages of duality mentioned above, in order to reach the fine$St$ge Tbfc tl ' 
can observe the former (L e.„ all the three forms) in the Coursfe ; ofdnft wbrthlf 
qualified yet to restrict himself, to mental worship only. The fol lowing*; f$tofratlhtli 
soul-elevating thought-currents which the devotee takes up in his 
paraphernalia of worship, with faith and devotion, and 
the living Temple of the Lord seated in the lotus of his heart, and • 

His worship.— Ed. ] *• ' 
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HINDUS. 

. ■ EXTRACT .or AN. ADBRF.SS 

• / ptHHlftm. liJISi r-.t '.“ti:" i ; i ■ 

r OR HXW Yo^k,- IN THE GROUNDS OF THE 

f-jH- u U .,.*y Wer'a na nda Reading Mall, 

‘ Jjt J , r . LvJ-rji.nvl/^ 

I to « !* - j 

" jjgreat. satisfaction in addressing 
TJ;} RUtt ( an. hd tie-cl satisfaction in speak- 
is ispot, for 1 knew Vivekananda Swaml 
UCkgos.in ,,1803, . ajvtl afterwards in New 

for.a. h m e , m y guest. He wa$ 

• A fviW^ ; mpst. , learned, eloquent and 

f rhaVe,- ever, met. I have for move 

v; r^.JL • 

^ee^yejars^ beeli an earnest student 
)^ks,^nd^haye imbibed from that 
hpatny&nd affection for India and 
mpress *tnose sentiments ( that I 

ouedress while among you. .. 

Sfd’txfch'iu J • . = j :• ; . 1 , 

particular, three reasons of signal 

Hinduism; In your 

tRe? religion.. The first of 

sens6,,a ./i»i«^ 

' and , the ? basis, H of 
potentiaii'tylwhich 
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divided on many of the most fundamental ques- 
tions: — for instance, the . question of punishment, 
for sinners — for all who do not “ believ*: u in 
Christ ; tive doctrine’ of atonement; the ques- 
tion whether Christ was the son of God, or. simply 
a man. The teachings of the Church being 
divorced from truth, have ceased, in great measure, 



to be logical, reasonable or convincing. ■ Examples 



of this are the doctrines of Eternal Punishment ; 
Atonement, or the ttiinsfer of one's own faults to 
the shoulders of another ; the doctrine of only 
one Christ or Redeemer for all mankind, including' 
the countless millions both before and after him 
who never heard of him; Special Creation, which 



makes man eternal In only one direction — like “ a 
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stick with only one end”; original • sin, which- 
asserts that God created man with a tendency to ' 
sin. Now, -such doctrines as these \verc not taught 
by. Christ, but ‘they are read .into the , Bible by 
perversion of its words. Thinking men cannot 
accept them as true. . Religion in ;the , West 
has quite lost .its.j.hoJd , upon . the... people... Thb’ 
Church in. the West to-day is little moi;e than a 
social form, a social convention, without controlling 
power over the lives of men, through 4?ck of 
illuminated Teachers. , .But Hinduism .has noHost 
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its way . amidst vague, and doubtful ..speculations; it 
has been held to facls^by ^Living Witnesses it is 
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therefore a 7 true and reliable guide, and. as such 
should ; be . cherished . as your. x mast precious 

• • • _ yl • * • •• 1 X ) ^ w * * + • * *, M *' 

possession. 

The Second reason.whlch you have, for valuing 
Hinduism .is,, that* it J is 'the original Religion of the 
world,’ the" oldest* ' Religion, . the* Religion fre/m 

which'dther TeligiohSrhave^prung, and that it also 

is, the- most, highly,- developed. . the . most scientific, 
the*^ most ‘practical 1 r of religions. Religions are 
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'^dabttfd^ • respecliycly , to tKe characters of. the 
fg.rcpnstl- .various graces of men and differ, just, as those 
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a, warlike* and j>prlmhtve bepple, such 
.of; A asjthe; Arabs were .some, 1400 yearsTago, or of a 
r S]F^l n? no' ..;hufr/- to get to God, such as 

tK^Westerneraarelmay be. a very* poof ^religion 



a^fomtfee&Hindus; whose one ^desire for countless 
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w jXge sfh^s^be en^ tb. cpme.-nearer to- Him. All the 
Emlllliei^ principles pCpreli^w^.the v spi r,itual : - laws- with 
ngemons iva^rfes^ 1 whlch 'the life of man ;is concerned, are recorded 
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, ' H^r authority, is' dependent upon 

nd, ! man,' nor is h’er teaching involved with the life 
bf kny;rhah; Tt is your tradition that the Vedas 
arel'thX eternal ’ source of.’ religion for the world j 
this' claim' ’makes 1 a strong appeal to-, ieasoh and - 
common sense. All other religions. rest upon the 
teachings of a single man ;e.g., Buddhism, Christian- 
ity, Taoism, Mahommedanism, Zoroastrianism, 
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They are even more or less bound up with the 
character and life as well as the teaching of that 
man, That being so, suppose it should be proved 
that such a man as Jesus Christ never actually 
lived on earth. What would become of the 
Christian religion ? The Church has in the course 
of its history been brought face to face with that 
possibility, and to avoid that serious situation, the 
History of the Jews by Josephus, which failed to 
mention Christ, was amended in the interest of the 
Church by the interpolation of a forged passage 
containing his name. How insecure, then, is 
every other religion when compared to the im- 
pregnable position of Hinduism, — its foundation 
on the Vedas will remain unshaken though the 
name of every man ever connected with it be 
swept away ! 

But besides this inexhaustible mine of principles , 
Hinduism has also its sages, and a thousand 
when other religions have but a few. There are 
the sixty-three great Tamil saints; there are Rama, 
Krishna, Sankaracharya, Chaitanya, Ramanuja, 
Ramakrishna and hundreds of others. Now every 
one of these wise men had sufficient spiritual 
wisdom to have founded a new religioo, had he 
been so minded. But they gave their labours instead 
to enriching Hinduism. It resulted in your sacred 
books becoming a vast store of spiritual wisdom 
absolutely unapproached elsewhere in 'the world. 
In them every phase and aspect of life is treated, — 
the unseen powers and nature of man, the 
unseen powers of the universe, the nature of 
God, the manner in which the divine powers 
were projected and the universe created. 

Then as to the ceremonial and ritualistic parts, 
they were all planned with a distinct purpose, and 
that purpose was to afford all men, of whatever 
position in life, occupation for their hands and minds, 
in connection with worship of the Lord, so that 
men might become established in the Lord by 
following the rules dictated therein. For a similar 
purpose was created the vast sacred literature of 
the Itihasas — the Puranas, the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata. Religion is a very practical and very 
scientific thing. Brahma-vidya , knowledge of God, 
is most difficult of attainment, and the path to it is 
the most arduous of paths. Now the Agamas and 
the Shastras were worked out by generations of 
wise men to give us assistance on this path, and 
they are indeed most effective aids when under- 
stood. 

Let me give you an illustration. According to 
Western psychology, besides the waking and the 
sleeping states it is not suspected that there is 
another state in which thought has ceased but 
consciousness is fully alive. But we learn 
from the Indian sages that the manas or thinker is 
not the same as the Atman or Spirit, the knower ; 



and that as a consequence there is a state of full 
consciousness possible to man in which there is 
no thought. And any earnest man may convince 
himself by introspection, if he goes about it in the 
right way, that the Eastern teaching is right. 

The Blessed Bhagavan Sri Krishna teaches us in 
the Gita, the most practical and valuable of all 
books, as to the practical value of knowing that 
the spirit — the immortal and changeless — is dis- 
tinct from the mind, which is mortal and subject to 
change ; that the mind is capable, if pure, of being 
an immeasurably valuable assistant to the spirit on 
the path to the Lord and, if impure, a most 
dangerous obstructer of that path. Every wise man 
should guard the purity of his mind, for only the 
purified and disciplined mind can lift the veil 
which prevents the spirit from knowing itself and 
God. Suppose, in your youth your father gives 
you a servant, saying — this servant will be with you 
all your life, and will be the only first-rate servant 
you will ever have. Will you not carefully look to 
the training of that servant? Will you not watch 
him closely — keep him away from evil companions, 
keep him pure? Unquestionably you will; so 
you have just the same interest in training the 
mind — in keeping it pure. And how are you to 
purify the mind? The Shastras and Agamas tell 
you this ; you are to regulate your thoughts— 
action will take care of itself if the thoughts are 
regulated — according to the rules laid down by 
holy men. You are to avoid seusuousness and 
vice, and cultivate love and generosity. 

The third reason why you should attach the highest 
value to your religion is, that it is a part, and the 
chief part, of your national character which cannot 
be given up without leaving you emasculated and 
lifeless as a nation. Every nation has developed 
certain institutions peculiarly befitted to it, and 
these embrace its language, its customs such as 
social laws, caste, etc., and its religion. These 
are all knitted together — correlated to each other, 
and together they form the character of the nation 
or race. They cannot be given up by the nation 
any more than a man can give up his individuality. 
Let us trace the effect of abandoning or changing 
any of the features of the national character. 

First, take the institution of Language. To give 
it up means that the youth is divorced from the 
literature of his fathers. He is unable to draw 
upon that immense store of lofty sentiments and 
inspiring ideals, which lie like a treasure of gold 
and jewels in the ancient books of his race, and 
which are to him a needed source of strength and 
inspiration at times of stress during his life. No 
foreign literature can take its place. But the 
youth who has lost the language of his fathers, has 
lost also his intellectual and spiritual inheritance. 
And then -his religion is likely to go also. For 
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his religion is embedded in his language. Unless 
he studies his sacred books in the original, his 
religion will never be a living force for him. We 
can imagine an Englishman, a German, or a French- 
man abandoning his language without forgetting his 
religion, for the source of his religion is foreign 
to his language and his race. But with you it is 
otherwise. Your religion and your literature are 
almost synonymous. Your religion is an inherent 
part of your racial or national life. 

Then there is the disastrous effect of the loss of 
touch between the masses and the educated classes. 
The masses cannot learn the new language, and 
therefore there exists no medium of communica- 
tion between them and their natural leaders. The 
masses necessarily stagnate — they cannot rise or 
progress. They degenerate into superstition and 
ignorance, and corruption and decay of religion 
must follow in time. This process is taking place 
both in Jaffna and some parts of India to-day. 

Let us next examine the effects which flow from a 
change of customs in deference to foreign in- 
fluence. The general tendency of this influence 
has been to wholly disorganise your social fabric. 
You have let education drift Mo the hands of 
foreigners, and what sort of fitting for life do your 
children get? Consider your girls first. The 
associations of their life in the Mission boarding 
schools, the Western ideas which they imbibe there, 
both from their teachers and the books which they 
study, fill them with the desire to imitate Western 
life. They are no longer satisfied with simple 
Hindu habits of life. To avoid these evils many 
of your parents refuse to send their girls to 
Mission boarding schools, preferring to let them 
grow up in ignorance, without education, and by 
so doing they incur evils only less serious than 
those which would have followed from Missionary 
influence. Nothing is so important for a healthy 
society as sound training of its women, in the 
literature and traditions and customs of the 
people. 

Then as to your boys. They too are unfitted 
for the duties of life. The building up and develop- 
ment of character ought to be the first aim of 
education, but this is not the case. The first aim 
of Mission schools is to make converts of your 
children, to convince them of the superiority to 
Hinduism of the religion of the Missions. The 
dignity of labour is not taught to your children, 
and your boys come out of schools afraid of work 
on the farm, just as your educated girls are afraid 
of work in the kitchen. Thus agriculture, which 
ought to be the delight of your best men, the 
pride and strength of your people, which is the 
noblest of all avocations, is left to shift for itself, 
while your young men flock to the offices of 
Government, to spend their lives as petty clerks. 



If they remain long in Mission schools tlwy must 
come out from them with their faith, if not 
destroyed, at least unsettled ' t so that it cannot have 
for them a controlling force in the conduct of 
life — the greatest misfortune which can happen to 
a human being. 

Read what the Rev. Garrett says m the Wesfeyai? 
Report for 1902, (p. 9) — “Our English Colleges 
are preparing the way for Christ in Jaffna, not 
only by the direct evangelical teaching which they 
supply to the students, but also by the Christian 
influence which works unseen within them, teaching 
the young men to view life and its problems with 
Christian eyes, and to regard their ancestral 
superstitions and idolatry in the light which the 
Gospel radiates upon all who come within its 
reach.” Rev. Wilkes says in the same Report, — - 
(p. 14) “Out of 19 Saivite boys in my top three 
classes, only one had ever read a Saivite book. 
The Vedas are scarcely known by name, and 
the term Upanishad was a new word to them. 

To win them for Christ is an aim worth the 

utmost devotion and skilI/ , 

Then the other customs of your Society — they 
were all fashioned so as to further the purposes of 
religion. For your ancestors realised that life 
without religion had no meaning. Now the 

essence of religion is love, its end will be achieved 
when love — love for God and man, — is fully 
developed in the human heart. So fove was 
cherished in the family and a great number of 
related persons were kept in association with each 
other in the same family, that love might develop 
between them. The bounds of the family were 
even extended to practically include the dependant 
classes. Families of servants and dependants 
dwelt in or near the family precincts of the master. 
They were paid, not in money, but in care. Service 
descended from generation to generation — a 
privilege prized and jealously guarded, in which 
they took pride. The care of the master was met 
by the devotion of the servant. Then, there were 
no jails in your ancient polity. The alleged 
offender was tried by the village elders, and if 
found guilty was not confined with criminals to the 
ruin of his character by evil associations, but com- 
mitted to the custody of his father, to be dealt with 
by him on the principles of love. The rule of 
decision in those communities was unanimity. The 
custom of imposing by force the will of the 
majority upon the minority was unknown there. 

The deadly competition of modern Western life 
was also unknown. Skilled labour was organised 
in various castes and its supply regulated by caste 
rules. Nor could private gain be sought in such a 
society at the cost of the suffering of the neighbour. 
These are a few of the features of the most 
beautiful and perfect social fabric the world has 
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seen, planned by the wisest men to lead the soul 
most quickly to God. Every change in it has 
been a disaster — every change in it has sapped the 
strength and effectiveness of your religion. 

The remaining institution which I mentioned as 
going to make up the national character is reli- 
gion- It is the chief of all, the heart of your 
institutions. If you drop that — if you adopt 
another religion in its place — you simply and at 
once commit suicide, as a race, as a nation. The 
chief reasons for preserving your language will 
no longer exist and it will perish. Your racial 
customs will fade from the memory of man, for 
they are the outward expression of your religion. 

You will now see how the institutions which 
make up your national character are inter- 
dependent, and all suffer through injury to one ; 
and how they are essential to your integrity as a 
race — to your effectiveness as a force in the world 
and to the continuance of your land as a place 
which furnishes a suitable environment fordevelop- 
ing spiritually-minded men, and where aspiring 
men delight to dwell. 

These then are the three reasons because of 
which you should prize and cherish your religion — 
the fact that it is a living religion in a unique 
sense, that it is scientific, carefully elaborated, and 
for you practically valuable, to an extent not 
approached by any other religion, and finally that 
it is a part of your racial character, knit tip in- 
separably with it and with your language and 
customs, and on no account to be discarded. 

In conclusion, the learned lecturer showed by 
facts and figures, how this religion is seriously 
threatened in Jaffna by letting the education of 
children drift into the hands of aliens who have 
not the faintest understanding of Hindu institutions 
and have no sympathy with them. But the matter 
was not hopeless and the situation would be saved 
if the Hindus would exert themselves to take 
education into their own hands, by opening primary 
and higher schools and support them with 
necessary funds. If they were ready to do so, tiie 
speaker said he was prepared to help the cause by 
his personal labours, as he had been doing for the 
past two months or so in Jaffna with satisfactory 
results. — From The Hindu Organ , Jaffna. 



NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

(CULLED and condensed from various sources) 

Frau von Rauditz recently passed an examination 
in Copenhagen that entitled her to act as ship’s 
captain. Her paper was marked “excellent.” She 
has now obtained a concession from the Danish 
Government to pilot mail steamers to Ise Fjord. 



The system of shorthand in Bengali, devised by 

Mr. D. N. Shinghaw, has been formally accepted 

by Government and has already been introduced 

into the Police Training College at Ranchi. The 

Bengal Government has given Mr. Shinghaw an 
honorarium of Rs. 1,000. 

In his presidential address at the annual con- 
ference at Leeds of the National Association of 
Headmasters, Mr. E. S. Mortimer said that in no 
other country were there so many unkempt, dirty, 
miserable women as in England, and that the 
future of the race depended largely on the better 
training of women in domestic and social duties. 

The Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, Benares, 

acknowledges with thanks the donation of Rs. 200 

made by Lala Sambhunath, Govt, pleader, Sultan- 

pur, U. P , out of Rs. 400 promised by him in 

aid of the much-needed repairs of the Ashrama 
building. 

The Ashrama earnestly appeals to the generous 
public for funds to build also a suitable Temple 
within its precincts. 

A well-known lady friend of the Salvation Army 
has offered to make General Booth a present of 
^5,000, on condition that he does a little less 
work and rests more. An Army official at Queen 
Victoria St. confirmed This and added that the 
General is in the middle of a strenuous campaign 
in Hammersmith, and has a number of other for- 
ward engagements. In spite of this he still has 

hopes of in some way gaining the proffered 
donation. 

News has reached the friends in America of 
Father Conrady that the aged missionary is dying 
of leprosy among the lepers near Canton, China. 
Father Conrady was born in Belgium sixty-nine 
years ago, was educated for the priesthood in Paris, 
and spent seven years as a missionary in India. 
More recently when sixty-six years of age, he 
started to alleviate the sufferings of the wretched 
Chinese lepers of Canton. He raised ^6,000 in 
the United States, and bought an island near 

Canton. There he has housed 500 lepers, with 
whom lie lives. 

News has been received of fighting in the 
Kagoro and Attakka districts of Northern Nigeria,. 
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whither a British punitive patrol was despatched 
last December. The British casualties were one 
killed and five wounded, writes a correspondent at 
Legos, while three of the five Europeans were bad- 
ly-stung by bees. Bees play an important part in 
warfare with these Nigerian tribes. The villagers 
on retiring before an enemy excite the bees and 
let them loose, and woe betide the man who is 

attacked by them in the labyrinths of cactus which 
surround the villages. 

A TEST has been carried out which shows that 
k is possible for a doctor by the use of the tele- 
phone, to diagnose heart troubles in a patient ioo 
miles away. Professor Milne, of Shide, Isle of 
Wight, in a message received by “The Daily Mail” 
says : “ At nine o’clock this evening in conjunction 
with four distinguished medical men of the Isle of 
Wight I was listening over the ordinary telephone 
to the beat of a lady’s heart in London. The 

instrument employed in London was a stethoscope 

■ • 

yyjtli a telephone relay invented by Mr. Sydney 
Brown by which minute sounds are magnified.” 

Mr. Edwin Brown, a Denver millionaire, has 
been amusing himself by making a tour of the 
principal Pacific Coast cities, dressed as a tramp, 
in order to see, says the “Telegraph” New York 
correspondent, whether the “submerged tenth” 
ever received any human sympathy. He passed 
through Chicago, and was asked about his ex- 
periences. . He replied : “ I found a country of 
condensed human suffering, where the churches 
are as idle as a painted picture, and where charity 
associations seek to avoid giving wherever possible, 

rather than help.” Mr. Brown was arrested many 
times as a vagrant. 

“The Arya Gazette” of Lahore, dated. 29th 

April, has the following remarkable account : 

One Babu Prasad Kaori Agarwalla of Nahar Seadat 

Khan died of 3 day’s fever. His wife attended 
her husband with care and love during his illness, 

without success. After her lord’s death she wept 
bitterly and asked earnestly her lord’s permission 
to follow him as he had left her in nobody’s care. 
Her real and genuine prayer, it appears, was ac- 
cepted and it brought cal in ness on her face, and 
& 

she seemed composed in her manners and looks. 
A little while after, she again was found praying. 



God to permit her to follow her lord in the 
Heaven and at the end of her prayer she became 
senseless and in spite of the efforts of her neighbours 
she never regained her consciousness and died. 
The husband and wife both were carried on the 
same bier in the morning, and burnt on the same 
pyre. Before going to the prayers and just be- 
fore the death of her lord, she had decorated her- 
self in the true Hindu Sati fashion. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor of India has 
been pleased to send the following letter to the 
Princes and peoples of India : — 

“ To ihe Princes and Peoples of India. 

“ The lamented and unlooked for death of my 
dearly loved father calls me to ascend the Throne 
that comes to me as the heir of a great and 
ancient line. As King and Emperor I greet the 
Princes, the Rilling Chiefs and all the other 

4 1 

dwellers in my Indian Dominions. I offer you my 
heartfelt thanks for the touching and abundant 
manifestation that this event has called forth from 
all the diverse races, classes and faiths in India of 
loyalty to the Sovereign Crown and personal at- 
tachment to its wearers. Queen Victoria of revered 
memory addressed her Indian subjects and the 
heads of Feudatory States when she assumed the 
direct government in 1858, and her august son, 
my father of honoured and beloved name, com r 
memorated the same most notable event in his 
address to you fifty years later. These are the 
charters of the noble and benignant spirit of 
imperial rule, and by that spirit in all my time to 
corne l will faithfully abide. By the wish of His 
late Majesty, and following his own example, I 
visited India five years ago, accompanied by my 
Royal Consort. We became personally acquainted 
with great kingdoms known to history, with 
monuments of a civilisation older than our own, 
with ancient customs and ways of life, with native 
rulers, with the peoples, the cities, towns, villages 
throughout those vast territories. Never can either 
the vivid impressions or the affectionate associa- 
tions of that wonderful journey vanish or grow 
dim. Firmly I confide in your dutiful and active 
co-operation in the high and arduous tasks that lie 

before me, and I count upon your ready response 
to the earnest- sympathy with the well-being of 
India that must ever bt-\heinspiration of my rule ” 




